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FROM THE EDITOR 


Once upon a time-eyesterday maybe--you received in the mail an announcement 
of the BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION, You read it with such interest and 

enthusiasm that you immediately had the desire to dust your 


and get the old model T in condition Q 


You also remembered to 
write to the Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel for your 
reservation and to 
Dre Ruth Highberger, 
Conference Chairman, 

University of Tennessee, 
Biennial Conference 1957 ramnrktie, Tennessee, for 


further information. 


With all the preliminaries settled and out of the way for now, you feel 
relaxed and happy and have only to put out the cat, lock the barn, turn 
off the gas and light, sharpen your pencils (and your minds) slant your 
attitude toward the positive, unflex your rigidities and come prepared 

to give as well as receive; to listen as well as question; to accept as 
well as reject; to make new acquaintances as well as renew old friendships. 
See YOU in CINCINNATI OCTOBER, 9-12. See Page 26 for the preliminary 
conference program. 


Dr. Elizabeth Woods, whom many of you will remember as a former Vice- 
President of N.A.N.E.% will serve as a member of the Journal Staff and 
Editorial Committee while Polly McVickar is in Europe. Dr. Woods will 
be responsible for the Time Out for Reading Section of the Journal. 
Welcome Dr. Woods and Bon Voyage Polly3 


The picture on the cover was taken at the former Town and Garden Nursery 
School, Los Angeles, California. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Many NANE members from the West Coast to the East Coast have been 
hard at work for a year or more planning our Biennial Conference. We hope 
you will study details of the Conference included in another section of this 
Journal. 


For further information write: 


NANE CONFERENCE Dre Ruth Highberger Dre Willard Hartup 
CINCINNATI NANE Conference Chairman NANE Program Chairman 
OCTOBER 9 = 12 University of Tennessee or University of Iowa 
Knoxville, Tennessee Iowa City, Iowa 


Representatives of national organizations interested in problems of 
early elementary education -- nursery school, kindergarten and the primary 
grades «= met together for the second time in June in Washington, at the 
invitation of the Elementary Schools Section, the U. S. 


Office of Education, for the purpose of studying joint 

Ue. Se OFFICE OF concerns. Our representative was Margaret La Fetra Thrift 
EDUCATION (also our official delegate at the Women's Joint 

Congressional Committee meetings.) 


% % % % 
We are glad to have a new membership chairman: 


Dr. Helen Burstein, Director 


Lexington Houses Children's Center 
NEW MEMBERSHIP 115 East 98th Street, New York 29, 
CHAIRMAN New York 


Dr. Burstein has been alerting all teacher-education institutions 
preparing teachers in the early childhood education field about NANE purposes 
and publications. 


* % % 


Your President attended the ACEI Conference in Los Angeles in April 
and participated in the Nursery School Interest Group meeting. It was a 
stimulating and growing experience. While there Governor Knight signed the 
bill making the child care center programs a permanent 


part of the public education system. To see some of the 
child care centers and teacher education institutions in 
ACEI CONFERENCE action was most rewarding. 


Ten NANE Board members, committee chairmen and Journal Editorial 
Board members met together on our Association business in the beautiful modern 
California Teacher's Association Building. We met there through the courtesy 
of the Office of Consulting Service, a unique pioneering service sponsored by 
the Association for Nursery Education - Southern California. 


This Office also arranged a membership meeting of nursery educators. 
Members of the NANE Board and committee chairmen served as a panel to discuss 
Association projects and current trends in nursery education. 
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The NANE Board is pleased to report that a total of 23 local, 

state and regional groups have become affilated with NANE. Each Affiliated 
Group may send an official delegate and an alternate to meet with the NANE. 
Board in Cincinnati on October 9th, prior to the opening 
of the Conference. The purpose of this meeting will be 


AFFILIATION to develop a specific program for helping each other in 
WITH our tasks of advancing good education for young children. 
NANE The Board hopes all Groups will be represented. 


The total list of Affiliated Groups with the names and addresses 
of the responsible officers is listed below: 


Affiliated Groups Responsible Officers 


a 


1. 


36 
Le 
6 
Te 
38. 


10. 


ll. 


Capitol District Chapter 
New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 


Kansas Preschool Association 


South Carolina Association for 
Children Under Six 


Syracuse Chapter 
New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 


Nursery Education Council of 
Ste Louis, Missouri 


Midwestern Association for 
Nursery Education 


Early Childhood Education 
Council of New York City 


Milwaukee Association for 
Nursery Education 


Worcester Area Association 
for Nursery Education 


Rhode Island Association 
for Nursery Education 


Pre-School Association of 
Metropolitan Detroit 


Helen L. Mynderse, President 
10 Sunnyside Road 
Scotia, New York 


Mrs. Louise Langford, President 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Rea Lindler 
1130 Maple Street 
Columbia, 5, South Carolina 


Mrse Ann Ce Rees, President 
807 Oswego Street 
Liverpool, New York 


Mrse Jack Patton 
72h Ne Union Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dre Ruth Bender, President 
11206 Euclid 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Dr. Betty Shuey, President 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Elizabeth Wheeler 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Genevieve Hunter 
6 Beechmond Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Eleanor Leacy 
143 Lewiston Street 
Warwick Neck, Rhode Island 


Mrse Roger Bacon, President 
1045 Cook Road 
Grosse Point, Michigan 
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Affiliated Groups (cont'd) 


12. Nursery Association of 
Greater Kansas City 


13. California Association for 
Nursery Education 


1h. Boston Association 
for Nursery Education 


15. The South Fairfield Association 
for Nursery Education 


16. Puget Sound Association 
for Nursery Education 


17. Connecticut Valley Branch 
of the New England Association 
for Nursery Education 


18, Greater Atlanta Day 
Nursery Association 


19. Phoenix College Child 
Study Club 


20. Bergen County Association 
for Nursery Education 


21. Rochester Chapter 
New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 


22. Baltimore Association 
for Pre-school Education 


23- Missouri State Council 
for Nursery Education 


Responsible Officers (cont'd) 


Grace Madison 
650 West 67th Street 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 


Dr. Elizabeth Woods 
1733 Malcolm Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Mrse Lucy Me Mitchell 
16 Waumbeck Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Jean Rustici 
35 Sixth Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Patricia Atwood 
704 E. Thomas 
Seattle 2, Washington 


Mrs. Wayne C. Smith 
3. Harmon Avenue 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Mrse Jo Ryan 
2456 Coronet Way, NW. 
Atlanta 18, Georgia 


Josephine L. Lawrence 
1202 We. Thomas Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. John Deyst 
278 Willow Street 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


Mrs. Mary T. Kinsella, President 
Jefferson High School, Edgerton Park 
Rochester, New York 


Mrs. Ruth S. Clifford 
2301 Ruscombe Lane 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Dr. Evangeline J. Howlette, President 
1916 N. Euclid Avenue 
Ste Louis 13, Missouri 
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TRENDS IN PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
by 


Hazel Gabbard, Specialist 
Extended School Services and Parent Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


Schools for children under six are a growing movement to extend education 
to children below the customary school age in the United States. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens, for many years known in Europe, have come to 
America during this last century. In 1956 we celebrated the centennial of 
the first kindergarten in this country. It was a private school, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Carl Schurz, of Watertown, Wisconsin, a pupil of Froebel. 

The first public kindergarten was opened in the public schools of St. Louis, 
Missouri, some 20 years later. Not until after World War I were the first 
nursery schools organized, but in approximately 30 years they have been 
given a respected place in American education. 


As one reviews the growth of schools for young children, one is impressed 
with the vigor of this new movement in education. We ask, what has con- 
tributed to the steady increase of these schools for children under six? 
Why are they needed by families in our society? Identifying some of the 
trends which have brought nursery schools and kindergartens will help us 
see the purposes they serve both for children and their families today. 
It will also enable us to understand the reasons for existence of these 
programs for young children. 


In America we pride ourselves on meeting new problems of our age scientifi- 
cally. Our great industries and business enterprises have put science to 
work in exploring the physical world--new textiles, frozen foods, stream- 
line autos, electrical appliances, television, and many other inventions 
have come into our homes as a result of the progress in controlling material 
forces in this world. 


1. Research in the field of human behavior. Schools for young children 
represent another e of scientific endeavor. They represent a search 
for a better life, a search to know more about human relations. Our first 
nursery schools in this country were founded on college and university 
campuses and social scientists devoted their efforts toward discovering 
some of the mysteries surrounding the causes of human behavior. They have 
helped us to understand how the environment influences and conditions an 
individual's reactions to his world. This search has even led to probing 
whether we could build a better world if parents and educators knew more 
about guiding children and giving them a good start. The research which has 
come out of these laboratories has had an important effect on many areas of 
our living, and especially on our educational programs. For example, it 
has brought about changes in the preparation of teachers in providing 
services for handicapped children, in teaching family life education in 
high schools, in making better child welfare services available. Research 
findings have firmly established the importance of education of the child 
in the early years because these years are first and set the foundation for 
later learning. 


2. Industrial expansion and on life. As more knowledge about child 
growth and development was available, we-began to apply these facts to 


meeting new social problems. Nursery schools seemed one way to help families 
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meet some of the problems related to increasing industrialization, as 
mothers went outside the home to work, or sent families into apartments 
too small for comfortable living. The economic depression created 

family tensions which were hard on family life. Thus, in the depression 
years of the 30's, the first move to establish nursery schools on a wide 
scale came about through government aid, mainly for the purpose of giving 
work to adults in certain professional fields--teaching, nursing, medicine, 
nutrition, and adult education. These nursery schools were chiefly avail- 
able to families of low economic incomes. However, they reached parents 
who had not known this service before. 


Again in World War II years, another segment of the American population 
came to know nursery schools--the children of parents who were needed in 
the factories to produce war materials. These centers for children, as 
child care centers, were administered by local schools. Under the schools 
an educational service was offered to young children. Thus, between two 
wars, nursery schools were expanded in two national emergencies at govern- 
ment expense. During a social and economic upheaval in our society these 
schools for young children met a real need, although the purpose for which 
they were established was to focus on national problems other than the 
education of young children. 


3. Urbanization and homes for families. The concentration of population 
in large cities has had a direct bearing on the growth of nursery schools 
and kindergartens. Urbanization has created widespread shortages in housing. 
Young children, in small apartments, or family quarters where adults impose 
their standards of quiet and conformity on them, have less chance of a 
healthy life. The constant barrage of "don't touch", "don't disturb the 
neighbors", "don't be noisy", place restrictions on young children which 
are hard on them. The furnishings of the modern home, with the bric-a-brac 
and the adult's need for order, often interfere with a climate favorable to 
a growing child. Nursery schools meet the child's growing needs for big 
muscle equipment, for space, and a setting planned for children. Such a 
school is a supplement to the home, extending and enriching the experiences 
of children and helping parents to become more understanding of their 
responsibilities as parents. 


lh. American culture separates child and adult roles. There are certain 
mores in our society which also help to explain the growth of schools for 
young children in the United States. The attitude and relationship of 
adults in our country to children is quite different from the way children 
are regarded by adults in other lands. In many countries children are not 
treated any differently than adults, except that children are thought of 
as less strong, with less knowledge and experience than adults in ways of 
the world. Parents do not make special arrangements for the chiidren or 
prepare them differently than they would for other adults. Children neither 
have a special world of play, nor special meals served them. The adult 
world is shared with the child, and he partakes in their relaxation and 
pleasurable occasions, too. The child is not thought of as a creature who 
plays, and the adult as a creature who works, 


In this country, our culture protects the child for a long period of time. 
It sets children apart from adults. Children are fed what is good for them, 
adults are permitted to follow their preferences. We insist on regular 
schedules for children, adults are given many choices. Many cultures feel 
this type of regime hard on children. 
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i ai Very early, parents in our country begin training a child in the ways he 
SS will act when he grows up. In moral and emotional matters we do not grant 

a that he is like an adult. We judge him as he compares with other three- 
year-olds, ten-year-olds, and every period of child life has certain growth 
characteristics which influence our handling of him. But we think of 
children as children and later as growing up. There is considerable pressure 
put on children to learn to be big, and sometimes the standards parents and 
teachers expect are quite beyond their maturity. 


5. Nursery schools aid ee from home + school, Because of the 
trans on from ba oo oc ood, to adolescence, to adulthood, growing ; 
up is fraught with special problems. Children in our American culture often 

find it difficult to leave the home and go to school. In this transition 

from home to school, the nursery school and kindergarten have been espec- 

ially helpful, enabling children to adjust gradually to a different environment, 

to new and strange people, and to new demands made upon them. 


The role the nursery school and kindergarten plays in the child's first 
adjustment to school, places these schools ina strategic relation to the 
educational program and calls for closer coordination of these units with 
the elementary school. As beginning units of the school, the nursery school 
and kindergarten are links in the school's structure and have an important 
part. 


In recent years we have seen much of the philosophy underlying the programs 
of the nursery school and kindergarten carry over into the elementary school 
curriculum. Modern education has incorporated into the education of older 
children many of the beliefs and practices from early childhood education. 
The following emphases have come into the elementary program largely from 

the research findings on child growth and development first given application 
in the nursery school: Meeting individual differences, recognition of the 
growth characteristics of children at each age, grouping of children in 

small groups for work in the classroom, more flexible schedules, making 
provision for rest, food, and play as activities in the living and learning 
of school-age children. These adjustments have aided the progress of children 
from nursery school to kindergarten, to first grade; contributed to greater 
continuity in the educational program, and resulted in a more satisfying 
school experience all the- way along. 


6. Parents search for better child-rearing methods. One cannot view the 
trends in nursery education without seeing the impact of this movement on ! 
parents, and noting their interest and eagerness to give children a good 

start in life. As more parents have sought a school for their young children, 

a demand for more schools for young children has carried the movement forward. 

Very frequently the help which parents sought for their child in a nursery 

school was for themselves, rather than for the child. Gradually it has 

become quite the accepted thing to seek an expert's help in the perplexities 

of child-rearing as in other problems requiring professional knowledge. 

Through attendance at parent meetings, child study groups, through the wealth 

of material on child growth and development in current magazines, newspapers, 
through radio and television, parents have acquired a vast amount of knowledge 

about children. More intelligent and informed parents have thus beconie the 

"grass roots" of the nursery school movement. 


7. Parents' investment in education of monet aa Is it not strange 

then that at a time when the cost of living has been skyrocketing, that parents 
of young children are willing to invest large sums of money in an educational 
program for their children before the usual free public education begins? 


oes Many of the parents of young children are spending today, for this 3-7 span 
ae of years, money they would have saved to send their children to college had 
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it been a generation ago. But many parents believe that money invested in 
a school before children are six pays bigger dividends than at the college 
age, when habits and character are already formed. Doubtless, this is a 
part of the new emphasis on the basic role of elementary education, parti- 
culariy the primary level in laying the foundation for later learning. 


8. Parents organize schools. Since the development of nursery schools in 
this country is largely privately financed and operated, we may question how 
this has come about. It is true, of course, that kindergartens began in 
this country as private schools and went through many of the same steps seen 
more recently in the nursery school movement. However, in the case of 
nursery schools now operated by parents for their young children, as a kind 
of neighborhood school, it seems to mark a retreat of parents away from 
large elementary schools now serving older school children. It may well 

be a reaction of parents against the American cult of bigness, and a return 
to the small school where parents have intimate, friendly contacts with the 
teacher and feel more at home. Parents have grounds to be dissatisfied with 
schools when children enter a kindergarten or first grade of 35-0 children. 
They know full well the strains and stresses this kind of situation places 
on children. 


This trend away from the large school is also reflected in the mushroom 
growth of cooperative schools for young children now so prevalent in many 

of our large cities. The operation of a school by parents gives them a 
certain pride and satisfaction in getting for their child the kind of educa- 
tional program they desire for him. As partners in the nursery school 
enterprise, they help in every phase of the school's operation -- administra- 
tion, program, selecting staff and financing. Thus the desire to have a 
school for their child when he needs it, to solve the problem of play space, 
companions, and a wider range of activities, is seen as a wise and immediate 
solution if there are no schools available and other parents are willing to 
help in this venture. 


9- Many types of for young children. The cooperative nursery 
school and the laboratory nursery school for research have been mentioned 

as types of nursery schools. But there are other kinds of schools to meet 
special problems of children and of parents. The survey of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit in 1951-52 disclosed many types of schools for 
young children in the country-private schools; schools for children in 
hospitals or in child guidance clinics; play groups for high-school students 
in child care classes; schools in churches; day camps for young children; 
centers for children in settlements; day nurseries with nursery schools; 
laboratory schools for the training of teachers; schools in housing develop- 
ments, shopping centers and public institutions. This list shows great 
diversity in patterns for nursery schools. It also shows a pressing need 
for better leadership to hold the gains which have been made in this move- 
ment over the past thirty years. i While flexibility in providing service is 
commendable, there is danger in watering down the quality of the program 
and spreading it over too great an expanse of territory. Qualified leaders 
are the crying need as one surveys the mushrooming of this movement across 
the nation. 


Influencing the movement in early childhood education, I have mentioned: 


1. Research in the field of human behavior 

2. Industrial expansion and family life 

3. Urbanization and homes for families 

h. American culture separates child and adult roles 
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Nursery schools aid transition from home to school 
Parents search for better child-rearing methods 

7. Parents invest in education of young children 

8. Parents organize schools 

9. Many types of programs for young children 


Although good progress has been made in organizing schools for young children 
in this country, there are many steps to be taken before these opportunities 
will be available to all children under six. First, let us take a look at 
where we are in providing education for the five-year-olds. According to the 
Bureau of Census, in 1953, there were about out of 10 of the five-year- 
olds in kindergarten--43.5% of our five-year-old Another 14.9% 
of the five's were in school, making a total of 58.4% of the five-year-olds 
attending school, or 1.5 million children. It is encouraging to know that 
since 1947 kindergarten enrollments have doubled, and that there are 

300,000 more children in kindergarten in 1953 than the previous year. 


Our accounting procedures are still too spotty and unreliable to make a 
count of the children in nursery schools. Some States are now trying to 
obtain statistics on the number of children 3 and years of age in school. 
The need for this information is essential to help us determine how great 
the demand is for schools and what school enrollments are at these age 
levels. These are matters several national groups, such as the American 
Association of University Women, the Association for Childhood Education 
International, the State Consultants for Elementary Education, are helping 
to bring to the attention of citizens and State and local boards of educa- 
tion. 


Some of the obstacles standing in the way of schools for young children 
becoming a part of publicly supported education are obvious. There are 
three which I should like to mention: 


1. The great wave of wartime babies entering our schools has placed a 
terrific load on our plants and staff. At present schools are not able to 
accommodate adequately the children of compulsory school age; hence provis- 
ions for the education of preschool children must be carried largely by 
parents. 


2. The reduction in school construction during the last war emergency left 
us with school plants outmoded and in need of replacement. Vast sums are 
required to build new facilities and recondition school plants for the 
present school-age child population. 


3. The teacher shortage continues to be a critical problem at all levels 

of education. Many teachers prepared for kindergarten and nursery school 
work have been induced to become primary school teachers to fill the vacancies 
in elementary schools. There must be some promise of permanent employment 

if nursery school and kindergarten teachers are to seek preparation to work 
with young children. On the other hand, we are faced with an increasing 
number of schools for young children, many operating in facilities which 

are inadequate with teachers poorly prepared. 


Since 1950 when the Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth urged the 
extension of nursery schools and kindergartens; the activities of national 
organizations, State departments of health, education and social welfare 
have worked to provide better leadership and improve programs for young 
children. Citizens, too, in many communities, have asked that better safe- 
guards be established through legislative controls and cooperative planning 
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for children. (Active committees or State organizations such as NANE, 
ACE1, AAUW or others which are working to have better nursery schools 
and kindergartens in their State and local communities.) These are 
things they are going to improve services for young children: 


1. Making a survey of programs for young children 

2. Organized planning to improve services for young children 

3. Better coordination of services of State departments of health, 
education, and social welfare 

kh. Clarifying the legislative enactments and working for changes in 
the statutes 

5. Developing standards and guides for good programs for children 

6. Working with colleges and university departments to secure better 
training opportunities in this specialized field for teachers 

7e Establishing voluntary certification of teachers in nursery schools 


These are some of the fronts on which programs for children under six are 
going forward. How can we bring about better understanding of citizens of 
the importance of good nursery school and kindergarten programs? How can 
we work with other groups interested in young children? How can we 
demonstrate the characteristics of good programs? 


Let us remember that children cannot speak for themselves. Adults must 
speak for them. It is possible to have more and better schools for young 
children if we want them, and if we value children as important human 
resources only by joining with those who are interested in young children 
and working cooperatively to improve and extend services for young 
children in order that nursery schools and kindergartens may provide an 
educational opportunity for more and more children, 
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WE PUT IT AWAY EVERY DAY 
(WHAT YOU CAN DO IF YOU HAVE TO) 


by 


Hope Eagle, Silver Spring Nursery School, Inc. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Most cooperative nursery schools have been plagued by housing 
problems and, in spite of fifteen years of successful operation, the Silver 
Spring Nursery School has not escaped them. At various times we have been 
housed in an elementary school, a church basement, and, for one desperate 
season, in the homes of three members. 


From 194.9 until last year, we occupied Fairway--a building which 
was constructed by the U. S. Government as a day care center in a "temporary" 
war housing project. We had two spacious school rooms, each with toilet 
facilities for the children and direct egress to the playyard. We had a 
kitchen, a small office, and good storage closets. 


When we learned that the Government had finally decided to do away 
with the temporary development, we entered upon a prolonged battle to save 
our building. But we failed in our efforts to convince the neighbors and 
the zoning board that we would be neither a nuisance nor an eyesore if we 
were to remain. 


What next? We had an ace in the hole, for early in our plans we 
had contracted for the use of Hillandale, a recreation center about four 
miles away. This consisted of one large room, 0" x 28', It had a fire- 
place, a heater, and a kitchen alcove with some cabinets but no stove or 
refrigerator. For rent, we would pay a modest sum to cover maintenance 
costs. 


We were informed, however, that, since the building was used by 
other community groups in the afternoon and evenings, we would have to clear 
the floor of all our equipment every day! After the freedom and spacious- 
ness of Fairway this might have seemed a crushing blow except for two things: 
first, the building was located on a rolling hillside with old trees, nearby 
woods and stream, and two equipped play areas, and second, we had no choice. 


The planning began. What should we take with us and what must we 
store? (We had two of practically everything.) We visited other schools 
operating under similar handicaps in order to profit by their experience. 
We studied our program and equipment to separate the essentials from the 
expendables. 


What storage space could we count on? In each of the two bathrooms 
at Hillandale (we ignore the "Men" and "Ladies" signs) was a stall shower 
which was never used. The Recreation Department agreed to enclose these and 
install shelves. One would hold our housekeeping supplies: soaps, sponges, 
paper cups, first-aid kit, etc. The other would accommodate our play materials: 


paints, construction paper, paste, plus odds and ends such as clothing changes 
for the children. 


But what of our “eo major pieces of equipment? Opening off the 

main room was a large closet (82" x 42") with double doors. That was all... 

and it could not suffice. Recreation officials agreed that if we would pay 
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the costs, estimated at $300, they would add a shed opening off the room 


at floor level. At the opposite end it would open onto the playyard. That 


made the difference. 


We must take our long double easel, not only because it accommo- 
dated five children on each side, but because it could serve as a room 
divider. This folded lengthwise and, when mounted on casters, could roll 
into the shed, where it could be lifted onto side brackets about a foot off 
the floor. 


We needed tables and chairs. Since we had reached a point where 
we would have had to replace some of our old chairs, we decided to sell them 
all and reinvest in 18 of the stackable kind....enough for half of our group 
at one time. We also bought three trapezoidal tables, and have since added 
a fourth. We stacked and slid these into the shed. For prolonged bad 
weather, when we often need extra table space, we bought a "reject" flush 
door and covered it with oilcloth. Mounted on two sturdy 2)" sawhorses, 
this makes an excellent surface for finger paints or other handwork. 
Demounted it takes almost no storage space at all. 


Many schools had clung to their "cubbies", turning them to the 
wall or using other locking systems for after-school hours. We felt we 
could not lose that precious floor space and, after several attempts, devised 
a satisfactory substitute. We took 1" x 5"ts, which were approximately four 
feet long, and spaced six coat hooks evenly along the length. At right angles 
along the top we attached a 1" x " to form an overhanging shelf for mittens, 
caps, and other possessions. These coat-boards hook onto the wall with 
stormwindow hooks and are easily whisked away at going-time time. Cardboard 
cartons, one labelled for each carpool, are kept on the kitchen counter as 
receptacles for communications between parents, handwork that the children 
want to take home, etc. 


We took two of our drying frames (33" x 2") which accommodated six 
wet paintings each. These were light and stackable and, when placed side by 
side, provided a broad low surface for paint jars, brushes, and other supplies. 


For daily supplies of crayons, scissors, paper, dough mixture, 
bowls and accessories, clay crock and boards, etc., we made "portable" shelves 
by adding a masonite back to a three-tiered bookcase and putting it allon ball 
bearing casters. We also added coat hooks on each end for smocks. 


We owned a large supply of unit blocks and these we stacked in two 
specially constructed carts which move easily to wherever the best building 
space may be. Bins on top of the carts hold the accessories--animals, plastic 
dolls,cubes, cylinders--within easy reach of the children. Our Patty Hill 
blocks are also stored in a large wheeled cart planned and built by one of 
the fathers. This has proved to have many uses, becoming a fire engine, a 
house, a refuge, etc., as the need arises. 


The double-doored closet itself, when emptied of the doll-corner and 
other equipment that is stored there overnight, becomes part of our schoolroom,. 
A series of shelves were installed along one wall and these hold our victrola 
and records, books, puzzles, and other materials that we like to have readily 
accessible to the children. 


To eliminate the need for both a sink and a stove in the doll corner, 
we cut away two of the four "burners" in the stove and installed in their 
place an oblong enamel pan for water play. We added an extra shelf in the 
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cabinet below to hold a large supply of doll dishes. We kept one doll bed 
(long enough for a child), a small bed or two, several carriages, and a 
chest of drawers. For "dress-up", one of our parents contributed an old- 
fashioned framed mirror which hangs from a hook on the wall and is stored 
on a similar hook on the closet wall. 


All the equipment mentioned disappears each day. The shed seems 
to have a magic quality of expanding with our needs. We have added to it 
our large crate with steering wheel attached and the bench which holds two 
vises for our young carpenters. Brackets, carefully planned for specific 
jobs, hold our jumping boards, ladders, and other equipment against the 
wall. Two things we do leave out: our piano and our large workbench which 
accommodates eight children. 


We have had an enrollment of 30 this past year, eighteen four- 
year-olds and tweive three-year-olds. Next year we will limit enrollment 
to sixteen fours and twelve threes in order to have a group of more appro- 
priate size. For personnel we have two teachers, two student teachers 
intermittently, and five or six mothers each day. We find that by arriving 
20 to 30 minutes before the children the teachers have time to arrange the 
room according to weather and program. At closing time, the teachers and 
one or two mothers keep the children occupied while the other mothers put 
away. Each member takes a turn as Equipment Mother with the responsibility 
for organizing and for supervising equipment storage. After many months of 
acquiring know-how, we find it is all made to appear or disappear within 10 
to 15 minutes of pushing, rolling, and a minimum of lifting. Because the 
responsibility is shared, it has not proved burdensome to anyone. 


Our groups alternate indoors and out, perhaps overlapping during 
uice time and story. We would prefer, of course, to have separate rooms. 
There is a possibility that the Recreation Department may add one in the 

near future). We miss not being able to leave the children's buildings and 
artwork up each day. 


But the most important lesson we have learned this year is that it 


is possible to store our equipment comfortably and safely each day without 
sacrificing anything important in a rich and varied program for our children. 
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FROM THE TE ER! NOT OOK 


A Nursery School Teacher's Dilemma 


Ginger van Saun, Director of the Junior Academy 
Nursery School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Fingerpaints are being used by Johnny, Billy and Jane. Jane wears 
a broad smile as she scrubs and rubs the soft colors around and around. 


Tommy is painting at the easel. He will need help soon to remove 
the paint shirt. 


Susie says she needs to potty. You stand at the door to the bath- 
room to assure the continuing serenity of the group. 


On the way back into the room you see Johnny is about to wipe 
fingerpaint on Joe who is sitting nearby with a peg set. (Pegs, boys and 
fingerpaints do not integrate well.) "We use the fingerpaints on the paper", 
you say as you help them avoid trouble. 


Tom asks for help to remove the paint shirt. 


The block-building area suddenly becomes active with the flying 
arms and legs of Richard who is crying because Tom has torn down his building, 
You talk to Tom about not knocking down another person's work, and suggest 
that Tom might like to help Richard build another building. You see Johnny 
and Billy are finished with fingerpainting and need help to wash their hands, 
hang up pictures, remove shirts. (You would like to take Tom on your lap, 
now, because you feel that he needs you.) 


You take care of Johnny and Billy. Jane demands clay from the clay- 
pot without washing her fingerpainted hands. You explain why we wash after 
fingerpainting, but Jane is firm. You are firmer, but gentle, as you lead 
her into the bathroom to help her wash her hands. What is happening in the 
playroom now? 


"Let's go play with clay", you tell Jane and rush back to the play- 
room. 


Richard, Tom and Johnny are furious with one another. Somebody hits 
some body else and three boys are crying. You hesitate to break up the fight, 
and you give it another minute to work itself out. With one eye on the three 
boys you give Jane a ball of clay, and at that exact moment Susie comes up behind 
you and kicks youl You tell her that kicking hurts, and want to say more, to 
give her more attention, when the three boys! situation becomes viously out 
of hand. You gather three boys together to talk about the situation, when Jane 
and Susie begin to tanglec.eee. 


It sometimes seems impossible to satisfy the needs of each child in 
even a small nursery school group. We undertake to provide a good variety of 
creative media in our nursery school, with the understanding that these activi- 
ties are available at most times during the morning hours. Our children are 
for the most part average children with normal growing pains. Their feelings 
are clearly expressed in the use of fingerpaints, easel paints, clay and any 
other creative material we introduce to them. To take these things away 
entirely, or to bring them into the group at only specific times, would undoubt- 
edly limit much of the value of the nursery school experience for the children. 
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The problem for the conscientious nursery school teacher is a serious one. 
Without a helper-teacher to button and remove paint shirts, to hang up 
paintings, wipe up tables after creative endeavors, the teacher finds her- 
self physically and emotionally torn between the individual children and 
their individual needs. When a child really needs your lap and your ear, 
you may have to administer to another child's smeared hands or prepare a 
table for creative activity. Is the use of materials for self-expression, 
for working out one's feelings,more important to a child's development than 
the always available teacher with her ever-ready lap and understanding smile? 


_ You leave the building at the end of the morning with Carol 
Pennebaker, whose natural ability to work with and understand young children 
is clearly visible to even the most disinterested observer. "My group had 
a very good morning", she says, and adds with a smile, "I'm exhausted." 

You smile too. 


Feeding the Baby 


Beverly Fairfax Jewish Community Center 
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"LET'S TALK LEGISLATION" 
Theresa S. Mahler 


NANE_CINCINNATI_ CONFERENCE 


Preliminary conference plans appear elsewhere in this issue of 
the Journal. Saturday morning, October l2th, from 9 to 10:30 is the time 
set aside for a general session on legislation. Based upon ideas submitted 
on format and content from here and there across the nation, a panel dis- 
cussion is planned on the topic, "Frontiers of Legislation Affectin 
Children Under Six". Representatives from the 5. Office or Fducetion, 

e Se ren's Bureau, Child Welfare League, and State Departments of 
Education and Social Welfare have been invited to speak on the following 
topics: "Why Legislate for the "Under Sixes'?"; "What and Where are the 
Existing Laws?"; “Establishing Standards - Whose Responsibility?"s; "Who 
Makes the Laws = and How?" The value of the discussion will be determined 
in a great measure by the interest and participation of those attending 
this session. Two excellent reports have been issued recently on State 
laws governing early elementary education* and State licensing of day care. 


Your first-hand answers to the following questions will provide 
vital information both for the panel discussion and for use in the legisla- 
tive resource center which we hope to staff during the conference. See you 
in Cincinnati -- but let us hear from you soon so that we can share what 
a with everyone else interested in TegIslation affecting young 
children’ 


Here are the questions: 


What is the legislative program in your state as it pertains to 
education for very young children, including public and private 
nursery schools, kindergartens, parent cooperative nursery 
schools, public and private day care centers? 


What laws are on the books now, providing for licensing of such 
schools, certification of teachers, standards, etc? 


Were there laws proposed at the last legislative session in 
your state in these areas? If the proposals were defeated, 
what were the major reasons? 


If there is a law requiring licensing of public and/or private 
nursery schools, how were the standards for such licensing 
determined? 


Is the licensing under the State Department of Education? State 
Department of Social Welfare? Both? 


If there is a law requiring certification of nursery school 
teachers, what are the necessary qualifications? 


If there is a shortage of qualified teachers, due to certifica- 
tion requirements, how are the teacher education institutions 
meeting this problem? 
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Will you send to the address below any material you may have 
relating to these questions, including copies of the legis- 
lation now in force, or proposed? If you do not have such 
material, will you suggest an available source? 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


ederal Aid for ool Constructio 


Passage of a federal school construction bill at this session of 
the 85th Congress was conceded to be a lost cause by Vice-President Nixon, 
speaking at the centennial conference at the National Education Association 
in Philadelphia. Although a compromise had been achieved in an attempt 
to iron out differences between the Administration bill (HR. 3986) and 
the original version of HeRe 1, continuing opposition on the basis of the 
segregation issue, economy, and fear of federal control of public education 
killed any chance for passage of even the watered-down version. 


Civil Defense 


Congress has rejected the request for funds to finance civil 
defense responsibilities delegated to the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Last year more than half of the total appropriation of $ 
million was allocated to HEW. 


Health, Education and Welfare 


With approval of the full amount requested, HEW will now have 
available $2.3 million for continuation of cooperative educational research 
projects. However, by reducing requested appropriations for salaries and 
general expenditures, Congress is limiting the operations of this depart- 
ment to the present level, 


Excise Taxes 


A general excise tax bill (HR 7125) would include certain non- 
profit educational organizations in the present provisions which exempt 
public schools and colleges from retailers and manufacturers excise taxes, 
and the taxes on transportation and communications. 


School Lunch Program 


12 million children are now benefiting under the school lunch 
program with Federal contributions in cash and surplus foods totalling 
$300 million annually. This year's request for $100 million, the same 
amount voted last year, was approved. 
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Education of Mentally Retarded 


Ue Se Commissioner of Education, Lawrence Derthick, speaking in 
favor of $395, pointed out that the basic objective of this bill would be 
to encourage expansion of teacher training and research in the education 
of mentally retarded children. The Office of Education estimates there are 
1 million retarded children who could benefit from education and training 
but who are not now receiving such help. Approximately 65,000 teachers 
would be needed to provide an adequate program -- only 10,000 teachers are 
now available in this field. 


ob n 


Se 2191, the "Legislative Activities Disclosure Act" (McClellan, 
Deme-Arke) would replace the present federal act regulating lobbying. The 
lobbyist, or, to use the newer and sometimes more acceptable term "legis- 
lative advocate", supposedly serves as a liason between a legislative body 
and the people. Because many lobbyists have come to represent special 
pressure groups willing to spend big money to obtain passage of favorable 
legislation, measures restricting lobbying have been passed on both state 
and national levels in recent years. The proposed S. 2191, said to be an 
improvement on the present federal regulatory act, would however, set up 
a distinction between any communication which is “educational" and one 
designed to “influence legislation". The latter would require registration 
of the writer under the lobbying act and violation would be a criminal 
offensee Could mean we'd all need to be might careful about using an 
"educational" approach in any letter to our Congressmen or Senators} 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 
Virginia 


Just received from Mrs. James A. Moncure, President, Virginia 
Association for Early Childhood Education, is the following interesting 


report on "The Legal Status of Nursery Schools and Kindergartens in Virginia." 


"There has been an increasing amount of community interest shown 
in providing school opportunities in Virginia for children below the legal 
school age of six. At the request of many parents, teachers and professional 
workers, the Virginia State Board of Education published a tentative guide 
book for those professionally concerned with the education of young children. 
The State Board of Education recommended provisions for standards for public 
and nonpublic kindergartens and Nursery Schools in accordance with the follow- 
ing statute as amended by the Virginia General Assembly in 195h. 


'Chapter 2, Section 22-21. The State Board is authorized 
and required to do all things necessary to stimulate and 
encourage local supervisory activities and interest in 

the improvement of elementary and secondary schools, and 
further, the State Board of Education in its discretion 
may recommend provisions for standards for public and non- 
public kindergartens or nursery schools; provided, however, 
that no such non-public kindergarten or nursery school 
shall hold itself out to the public as having been sance 
tioned or approved by the State Board of Educationse « o! 
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"In 1955 the tentative guide book, 'Nurser hools and Kindergarten 
in Virginia A Guide to So was stributed upon request. e 
recommendations for standards included in the book were in no way regulatory 
or required, but were to be used as a guide for those desiring it. In 1956 
local committees were appointed by the Superintendent of Schools in Virginia 
to study the tentative edition of the guide book and to make suggestions for 
its improvement. The revision material, collected in the late Spring of 


1957, is being studied at the present time. As soon as possible, a more 
permanent edition of the guide book will be published. 


"As prescribed by the Virginia School Laws, kindergartens may be 
established and operated as part of the public school system if financially 
supported from local fundse They are not entitled to participate in any state 
ne funds. Our public school kindergartens are primarily in the munici- 
palities. 


"There is in Virginia a differentiation between a day nursery and 
other ‘designated situations regarded as educational'. The present Code 
requires that any persons operating a child placing agency, children's home, 
or day nursery shall first obtain a license for such activity from the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. The Statute defines a day nursery as: 

'. « « Day Nursery means any institution operating for the purpose of 
providing care and maintenance to children separated from their parents or 
guardians during part of the day only, but not for any period between the 
hours of 7:00 pem. and 6:00 aem, except a public school or other bona fide 
educational institutions eee.' Persons operating a day nursery are respon- 
sible to the Bureau of Children's Services, Department of Welfare and 
Institutions, for their annual licenses. 


"There is an ordinance for the licensing of certain child care 
agencies, including a license for the operation of a nursery school having 
more than four children separated from their parents, in Arlington County, 
Virginia. In this county a Child Care Counselor is employed by the county, 
having her office at the county Court House. 


"The State Board of Educatiun has been willing and pleased to be 
of help to those persons desiring aid in establishing nursery schools and 
kindergartense In the absence of State prescribed standards, they have 
suggested that persons interested in desiring aid and guidance consult their 
local superintendent of public schools, and that they investigate the exis- 
tence of local ordinances, especially those applicable to health and safety." 


Arizona 
Imogene Je Myrland, NANE Journal correspondent for Arizona, advises 


that a child care licensing bill has just been enacted. NANE members are 
represented on the committee preparing standards. 


California 


At this writing, a month after the closing of California's General 
Session, Governor Knight is still busy signing thousands of bills enacted 
during this session of the legislature. The school finance bill, jointly 
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sponsored by the State Department of Education and the California Teachers 
Association, originally expected to produce $70 million, finally emerged 
from numerous rocky committee battles with a $37 million appropriation. 

This guarantees California teachers a minimum salary of $200 a year. 

# % # $850,000 appropriation was approved for the first year's operation 

of the Mental Health Community Services Act, the funds to be expended on a 
matching basis for the establishment or maintenance of mental health clinics 
by local communities. This, too, was no easy victory, one powerful Senator 
having raised strong objection on the basis that such clinics would “foster 
communistic ideas"§ «+ # # A bill guaranteeing “equal pay for equal services 
by women", sponsored by the California Federation of Business and Professional 
Woments Clubs, passed both houses unanimously. + # # Like the little Indians, 
"now there are only seven" -- seven states, that is, which have not ratified 
the section of the Federal Social Security Act peter. assistance to 
permanently and totally disabled persons over 15 years of age. After much 
work by the California Society for Crippled Children and Adults, with the 
aid of many other organizations and individuals, California, by legislative 
action, took its name off the list of non-ratifying states. # # * Two bills 
benefiting parent cooperative nursery schools were enacted. One permits 
such groups to use public park and recreation facilities and the other by 
modification of the usage definition of public school housing, relieves 
housing problems which arose in two California communities operating parent 
cooperative nursery schools in buildings under jurisdiction of local school 
districts. # # # Child Care Centers legislation without a terminal date, 
thus establishing the program on a permanent basis, was finally enacted 
after a decade of effort by leading civic, fraternal, labor, church and 
educational organizations of the State. 


% * % 


Colorado 


The Department of Rural Education of NEA is supplementing national 
grants to expand this state's educational program for migrant children and 
bilinguals, a project which has attracted nation-wide attention since the 
first such school was held at Wiggins in 1955. 


Connecticut 


No word yet on the outcome of a bill prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for presentation to the General Assembly requiring all 
nursery school and kindergarten groups to be.approved by the State Department 
of Education. This measure was developed after an intensive state-wide 
nursery school and kindergarten legislative study. If passed, the bill is 
expected to stimulate the raising of standards of existing services and to 
prevent establishment of new groups which do not meet minimum requirements, 
without arbitrary closing out of present programs. Harriet Nash of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education and past President of NANE is 
enroute to the West Coast. We eagerly await her first-hand report on devel- 
opments pertaining to this bill. 
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Michigan 

ee Mrs. Helen Parks, Consultant on Nursery Schools, sends us the just 
published revision of “Day Centers and Schools - Recommended 
es a and Requirements for Sensing + prepared by the State Department 
A O4SS ° ocia elfare, c s respons e for licensing of nursery schools, 


day care centers, parent cooperative nurseries, play schools and other 
similar units. 


New Jersey 


Through the cooperative efforts of the New Jersey Nursery School 
Association, the State Teachers Colleges, and the State Office of Elementary 
Education, a master's degree program in early childhood education has been 
developed at the State Teachers College in Newark, available to nursery and 
elementary school teacherse New Jersey's licensing law covers nursery 
schools and day care centers with supervision under the State Department of 
Educatione 


New_York 


New regulations of the Commissioner of Education adopted Aprii 57 
provide for voluntary registration by the New York State Education Department 
of non-public nursery schools and kindergartens, upon having fulfilled the 
Department's requirements for registration. These requirements include such 
items as satisfactory buildings and equipment, professionally trained teachers, 
an adequate curriculum, teacher-pupil ratios appropriate to the age level, 
parent cooperation and the like. + # # A three year program of State aid 
($81,000 annually) for the pre-school training of blind children was approved 
by this session of the New York legislature. Nursery schools or day care 
centers providing special services for blind children are eligible but must 
be approved by either the State Department of Education or the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


*#"A Report on State Laws Early Elementary Education," U.S. Office of Education, 
Arch Ke Steiner - May 1957 


#"Some Aspects of Day Care Licensing at the State Level", Child Welfare League, 
Winifred A. Moore - 1957 


Please send information to: 
Theresa S. Mahler, Legislative Chairman 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco 27, California 
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Dear Members of N.A.N.E. 

The members of. the Preschool Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati join in extending to you a warm invitation to be with us at 
the Biennial Conference this fall. Our local committees are working 
hard to make your stay in Cincinnati as pleasant as possible. 

We are sure that the program that Bill Hartup and his 
committee have planned will be a stimulating one for all of us. Between 
sessions we want you to enjoy our city. We are planning a dinner on 
Thursday night at the Cincinnati Art Museum where you will have a 
chance to relax and visit with your friends. And you will want to 
see our new and very modern public library which is not far from the 
hotel and the shopping area. 

We are looking forward to seeing you around October 9. 


Sincerely, 


Pat O'Reilly 
Local Arrangements Chairman 


Ruth Highberger 
Conference Chairman 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
October 9-12, 1957 


HEADQUARTERS 
Sheraton - Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


Dre Irving, Sigel, The Merrill-Palmer School 

Dr. William Martin, Purdue University 

Dr. Judith Schoellkopf, Harvard University 

Dr. Boyd McCandless, Iowa Childe Welfare Research Station 
Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch, Hawthorne Center, Michigan 

Dr. Otto Klineberg, Columbia University 

Dr. David Wineman, Wayne State University 


DISCUSSION SEMINAR CHAIRMEN 


Ae He Blum, Purdue University 

Grace Harrison, Neighborhood House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
June Patterson, Pacific Oaks School, Pasadena, California 
Elizabeth Wheeler, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Gilkeson, Bank Street College of Education 
Norejane Hendrickson, Ohio State University 

Keith Osborn, The Merrill-Palmer School 

Mar jorie D. Sanger, The Merrill-Palmer School 

Edith Me Dowley, Stanford University 

Bruce Gardner, Iowa State College 

Amy Hostler, Mills College of Education 

James A. Smith, Syracuse University 

Sarah T. Curwood, Antioch College 

Margaret E. McPhaul, University of Georgia 

Anne Ge. Nugent, Temple University 

Opal P. Wolford, Berea College 


SPECIAL SESSION DISCUSSANTS AND CHAIRMEN 


Hope Eagle, NANE Chairman for Cooperatives 

Mariette Wood, Beverly Pre-School, Arlington, Virginia 

Clara Loomanitz, Glen Oaks Nursery School, Floral Park, New York 

Barbara Hall, Playhouse Nursery School, West Orange, New Jersey 

Nellita D. Fithian, Department of Social Welfare, Detroit, Michigan 

Judith Danoff, Beach Brook Nursery School, Brookiyn, New York 

Kenneth Wann, Teachers College, Columbia, University 

Helen Widmyer, State Department of Education, Maryland 

Sally Gibson, Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, Iowa 

Maxine Nordquist, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Betty Garlick, Spartan Nursery School, East Lansing, Michigan 

James Le Hymes, University of Maryland 

Jane Bacon, Grosse Pointe University School, Michigan 

Myra Woodruff, Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, State 
University of New York 

Pauline Cohen 


GENERAL CHAIRMEN AND DISCUSSION CHAIRMEN 


Ruth Highberger, University of Tennessee 

Millie Almy, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Ruth Updegraff, State University of Iowa 

Willard W. Hartup, State University of lowa 

Theresa S. Mahler, San Francisco City Unified School District 
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PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 Meeting of the Governing Board of the 
: National Association for Nursery Education. 
Morning, 9:00 Theo B. Reeve presiding 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 


Morning, 10:00 Meeting of the Governing Board with 
representatives of organizations 


affiliated with NANE. Theo B. Reeve 


presiding. 
11:00 - 5:00 VISITS 


University of Cincinnati 
Jewish Community Center 


Evening, 8:00 Opening GENERAL SESSION 
Theo Be. Reeve, President opens the 
Conference 


Greetings: Mrs. Dorothy Dolby 


eee Ralph D. Rabinovitch, 
Director, e Hawthorne Center, 
Northville, Michigan 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10 GENERAL SESSION 
Morning, 9:00 Chairman: Ruth Highberger, Department 
of Child Development or Family Relation, 


University of Tennessee, Conference Chairman 
Speaker: Irving Sigel, Chairman of 
Research, The School 
Speaker: William E. Martin, Professor, 
D t 


epartment of Child Development and 
Family Life, Purdue University 


Discussion Chairman: Millie Almy, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


1;00 GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Ruth Updegraff, Professor, 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa 
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Evening 
i FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 
Morning, 9:00 


eaker: Judith = Schoellkopf, 
ecturer in ucation and Director of 


the Preschool, Harvard University 


DISCUSSION SEMINARS 


hild-Child Relationships i e Nureer 


Adult-Child Relationships in The Nurser 
SEMINARS 


School - 


Adult-Relationships Concerning Nursery 
ucation = S Ix - X11 


Theory In Program Planning For Nursery 


PICNIC 
GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman; Willard W. Hartup, State 
University of lowa, Conference Program 
Chairman 

Speaker: Boyd R. McCandless, Director, 
lowa Welfare Research Station, State 
University of lowa 


Speaker: David Wineman, Wayne State 
University 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING 

Theo B. Reeve Presiding 

WHAT NEXT FOR NANE? 

DISCUSSION SEMINARS 

SPECIAL SESSIONS 

THE COOPERATEVE NURSERY SCHOOL 

Section I. The Parent in the Cooperative 
Section 11. The Teacher In the Cooperative 
Section III. in the Cooperative 


WORKING WITH PARENTS IN THE PRIVATE NURSERY 


DAY CARE SERVICES IN TODAY'S COMMUNITY 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Morning, 9:00 
10:30 
1:00 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Goordinator: a Woodruff, Bureau of 
evelopment and Parent Education, 


State University of New York 


RECENT FILMS ON PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 
Coordinator: Pauline Cohen 


GENERAL SESSION 


OF LEGI AFFECTING 
airman: Theresa S- 
egislative airman, National 


Association for Nursery Education 


GENE. SESSION 
Reports and Discussion of Seminar Proceedings 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Patricia O'Reilly 


at Otto Klineber Department of 
sychology, Columbia Ghiversity 


CONFERENCE RESERVATION FORMS AND FURTHER INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


Dr. Ruth Highberger, Conference Chairman 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


or 


Dr. Willard Hartup, Program Chairman 
University of lowa 
Iowa City, lowa 


ot 
en 8:00 
Evening, 
| 
| 
| 
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TIME QUT EQR READING 
Elizabeth Woods 


A book entitled Child Development and Personality, published in 
1956, is encyclopedic in its range and scholarly analysis of development, 
physical, mental, and emotional, from birth through adolescence. The 
references and research and other scholarly material, which follows each 
of the book's fourteen chapters, comprise from twenty-five to ninety 
titles for each chapter. The book is divided into five parts: The Prenatal 
Period; The First Two Years; The Preschool Years; Adolescence. In view 
of the probable major interest of most readers of this Journal, this brief 
review will deal only with Part III, The Preschool Years. 


Exciting changes in height, weight, strength, and motor skills 
occur in the nursery school yearse So also in the children's advance in 
language development and mental ability. Interesting charts and tables 
oa, document these developments. We learn, for example, that the average 
ieee vocabulary of fifty-two children one year of age was found to be three 
evear words, while the average vocabulary of thirty-two four year olds was 1870 
wordse 


saree The desire to be answered becomes increasingly obvious and its 
eer satisfaction is important to the child's continuous growth in vocabulary. 

= Childrents speech becomes increasingly less egocentric and more social as 
age increases. Studies show that institutionalized children, not responded 
to as frequently as others, are handicapped in language development. Much 
— information regarding speech difficulties are included in this 
chapter. 


The discussion of intellectual development in pre-school children 
contains some solutary information regarding the danger of putting two much 
confidence in intelligence tests given during the pre-school years. Tests 
given the same children periodically from year two to year eighteen in 
Macfarlane's study at the University of California, showed a very low 
correlation with those given at age eighteen. There was a slight increase 
in the correlations with IQ's at eighteen years in the years three, three 
and one half, and four, but the results still demonstrated the unreliability 
of the early tests. 


The authors believe that increased motor and perceptual ability 
is markedly stimulated by widened and varied social contacts which children 
experience in the new situations provided in pre-school groups. This in no 
way invalidates the well established fact that the home is the most important 
locale of the childts social learnings. ' 


This book is psychoanalytically oriented and devotes several 
pages to discussions of the Oedipus complex, sexual curiosity, masturbation 
and sex training. The authors point out, however, that "most social 
scientists reject the nétion of a universal Oediphus complex" and reviews 
of much work in the field of anthropoldégy find explanations for the 
hostility sometimes directed against the father. 


> 


The formative influence of the family life on the behavior of 
children is universally acknowledged. Adequate research has shown that we 
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can understand a child's behavior only when we know what kinds of behavior 
are rewarded and what punished at home, and what kinds of behavior he sees 
in the adults and children with whom he Lives. 


A challenging section of this chapter on pre-school development 
discusses democratic versus a strongly controlled atmosphere in the home. 
Children from both types of homes (67 four year olds) were observed and 
rated in various traits of behavior. Homes were classified as democratic 
where there was "general permissiveness, avoidance of arbitrary decisions, 
and consultations with children about decisions, explanations of family 
rules, and supplying answers to satisfy the child's curiosities". "Controlled" 
homes emphasized clear cut restrictions on behavior, and consequently, 
friction over disciplinary procedure was low. 


Children from democratic homes, where there was much parent-child 
interaction, were found to be generally active, competitive, and outgoing. 
They “ranked high in aggressiveness, leadership, planfullness, and cruelty. 
They tended to be more curious, disobedient, and non conforming". Chilcren 
from democratic but relatively "inactive homes" with less leadership in 
parent child relationships, showed less in the aggressive traits above 
listed. Democracy in the home, too, was associated with warmth in family 
relationships. 


Children from homes rated high in control were quieter, non- 
resistant and socially non-aggressive. These homes apparently developed 
restricted curiosity, originality and freedom of expression. 


In the homes in this study, there turned out to be a "positive 
correlation between democracy and control, iee@. most democratic parents 
practiced enough control to avoid the pitfalls of extreme non-conformity". 


; In Macfarlane!s study of large groups of children from birth to 
adulthood, the relationship of the parents, the emotional climate of the 
home, proved the basic factor in determining the behavior of their children. 


This book should be read by teachers of all age levels. It isa 
mine of information for teachers of family life and child development in 
high schools, colleges and universities. It would help intelligent parents 
with children of all age levels - infancy, pre-school, middle childhood 
and adolescence. 


% % * % * 


In 1956 the University of North Carolina Press published a little 
book of 130 pages which is rewarding reading for all teachers of young 
chiidrene Half of this book is an authoritative translation of The School 
of Infancy, by Comenius: the man who is known world wide as the Founder of 
Modern Educatione 


The first half of the book is the story of the life of this remark- 
able man, scholar, author of books in several languages, one of which is a 
Latin-Czech dictionary. Comenius was deeply religious, an ordained bishop 
of the Moravian Church, and a teacher of rare quality, whose students 
helped to make Bohemia-Moravia "an island of light", and to pave the way 
for Martin Luther across the German frontier. 


Only a man of deep religious faith and indomitable courage and 
energy could have withstood the several tragedies which Comenius experienced. 
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The happy home which he enjoyed for his first twelve years was suddenly 
shattered by the death of his mother and sisters, probable victims of the 
plague which ravished Europe. His schooling was desultory and totally 
unsatisfactory to him. He called the schools of the day “the terror of 
boys and the slaughterhouse of the mind", 


A fire once destroyed his dwelling and with it all his manuscripts 
of unfinished works and his entire library. Europe was at this and other 
times racked with wars and religious persecutions. Comenius lost his school, 
and his church and was forced to go into hiding. His wife and two children 
went to her mother's home, but all three died soon after, again probably 
of the plague. 


With unremitting zeal this man carried on his work of teaching, 
writing, and persuading other men to continue to cherish their ideals, 
fight for their religious and political principles, and work for a better 
world. 


The second half of this book is Comenius! The School of Infancy, 
first written in Czech for the mothers of his country. It was read and 
praised throughout educated Europe. Later he wrote German and Polish 
editions. Twenty years later this book was published in Latin, the reading 
language for educatéd persons throughout Europe. 


Three great principles inspired this work: first, Comenius! deep 
love and reverence for children; second, his certainty (antedating the 
findings of psychological research by three centuries) that the experiences 
of infants and children under six are the formative ones; which determine 
their whole mental and personality development; and third, the necessity 
of reaching the mothers of the nation (and the world) and helping them to 
know how to rear their children for physical, mental, and moral strength 
and godly lives. 


Comenius saw the problem of child rearing whole. We find a chapter 
dealing with health and strength, food and exercise; a chapter on learning 
by seeing and hearings one on learning by doing; another on learning by 
speech; and several chapters dealing with morals and virtue, faith and 
reverence. 


Today's readers will not always agree with some of Comenius! 
convictions as to the age at which children should be expected to understand 
and master certain concepts, or as to the formal teachings of religion and 
the very young. This is immaterial. The importance of this book lies in 
its revelations of a great and consecrated mind, which more than three 
centirfes ago saw the infinite preciousness of little children, the necessity 
for trained motherhood, and the great need for reformers and improvement in 
the teaching methods of schools and the understandings of teachers. 


The School of Infancy. John Amor Comenius. Edited with and introduction by 
rnes e ere e University of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill. 1956. 
% % % 
Meeting Children's Emotional Needs is a competent and rewarding book. Its 
author knows children and teachers and the school world within which they 


learn and work. She has had intimate knowledge of and experience with 
emotionally disturbed children whose problems somehow must be met in the 
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regular classroom. She believes thoroughly in the relationship between 
sound mental health and optimum learning. She encourages teachers to 
"take a new look at children" and thereby sharpen their perspective on the 
quality of living that is fostered in our schools every day. 


Subtitled "A Guide for Teachers" this book is just that. Careful 
consideration is given to those emotional needs which children within a 
certain age range seem to hold in common <= very young children, preadoles- 
cents, and adolescents -- without neglecting the many highly individual 
needs which persistently challenge the teacher's acceptance and understanding. 
Brief summaries of content are provided at the end of each chapter. Case 
histories are used. Classroom illustrations are supplied in abundance, 


How the teacher can work best with children whose behavior is 
symptomatic of needs so inadequately met as to demand specialized help 
receives the author's full attention. She writes with inspiring insight 
of what the teacher can and can not do in working with the exceptional child, 
Here is a telling reminder that no teacher educates alone. 


Parents, the school psychologist, community agencies -- all bring 
skills and services to the task of meeting children's emotional needs. 
Specific suggestions are made to help the teacher find and use these resources 
well. Interpersonal relationships are as vital to the fulfillment of the 
teacher's guidance responsibilities as they are to the child's emotional 
development. - 


What the child learns is what he feels. What he feels he agrees 
to act upon. Doctor D*tEvelyn reminds us that such learning demands more 
than teaching subject matter. 


Meeting Children's Needs. Katherine D'Evelyn. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


New Jersey. 1957-6 


Reviewed by Norma Re Law, Associate in Child Development, Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, Division of Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany. 


% % % 


Briefly Noted and placed in the NANE Journal library: 


es oe to Life and Work. This book is concerned with 
psychological principles that are fundamental and significant in life and 
work. The reader should finish with a basis*for better insight into 
psychoedynamics as he lives and works with people. He will also have 

some foundation for a social philosophy that applies to our changing order, 


and so will be able to function more effectively in a position of industrial 
leadership. 


Psychology a to Life and Work. Henry Walker Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New Jersey. 


Collective Behavior. This book explains how people act as groups, crowds 
or masses when some common object of attention draws them toward some common 
goal when neither the object of attention nor the goal are formally defined, 


and no definite procedures exist whereby goal-seeking decisions can be 
reached. 


Collective Behavior. Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian. Prentice-Hall, 
Ince New Jersey. 1957. 
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re Than Social Studies. This book is offered to all educators of children 
Ee © help em n rough the kind of learning that is needed by young 
a members of our society and the many ways in which the school, together with 
ke home, religious, and other educative forces, may contribute to that learning. 


ie oa Than Social Studies. Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
ew Jerseyo 


OUTDATED LINK TRAINER 


College Photographer Mrs. Sue Thomas 
Children's School, Columbia, Missouri 
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1957 Annual Meeting 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR COOPERATION IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, New York 
‘February 7-8, 1957 
HOW SCHOOLS AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES CAN WORK TOGETHER TO IMPROVE 
SCHOOL HEALTH 


Reported by NANE Delegate: Margaret Fitcher, Director 
Fresh Meadows Nursery Center 
Fresh Meadows 65, New York 


This year's conference had a wonderful theme and should have 
been tremendously interesting. It certainly was interesting, but alas, 
where were the educators?§ The total attendance was small, but as usual 
the voluntary and service organizations were well represented. People 
from the field of education were definitely few and far between. There 
were some excuses presented: - the program was badly delayed in reaching 
people, and also "everyone goes to out-of-town conferences but can't be 
bothered with those in town". I personally felt chagrined over my 
profession. 


The business part of the meeting went off smoothly and without 
discussion. Then came Marjorie Craig's thoughtful and literate analysis 
of NCCHE's past, with implications for its future. Dr. Turner's interest- 
ing report on the Rome meeting of the International Union for Health 
Education of the Public made us all wish we'd been there. Mr. Lifson 
presented the statement on "How Schools and Voluntary Agencies Can Work 
Together to Improve School Health Programs" and there was brief discussion 
of it then, as weil as following Dr. Miller's well-organized speech of 
reaction to it. 


In our discussion groups we ranged over a breadth of territory, 
all of which was valuable to those of us who are recent members of the 
Conference. There was quite a mixture of optimism and pessimism, with 
jusitifiable pride in accomplishments to date, but concern over the diffi- 
culties and the time required from voluntary workers. The low attendance. 
was a discouraging factor and I had a slight "cross-rcads" feeling: - now 
we might really expand and set up an office with paid help, or we might 
‘continue to struggle along as usual. No one wants to lose our unusual 
status of a representative coming-together of delgates from mahy different 
organizations; yet due to this very factor we can never be a truly action 
group but more a “spreader of the gospel". We felt that some connection 
between our Conference and the President's Council on Youth Fitness should 
be made. And we naturally had concern about other groups which might or 
might not be duplicating aspects of our work. 


The overall impact of this Conference was stimulating, as usual. 
It was good to have Dr. Sanford point up the positive, healthy side of 
people and hear him protest against so much emphasis on the pathological. 
The delegates are a dedicated group who care about children and the world 
in which they must live, and we always feel glad to have met with one another 
each year. And yearly I am impressed by the breadth of outlook of the 
pi eng health agencies. Theirs is a continuing service to the community 
at argee 
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I do think that NANE should help to distribute the statement 
"How Schools and Voluntary Agencies Can Work Together to Improve School 
Health Programs" and I recommend that it be printed in the Journal. Those 
of us in the nursery school field are interested in better health for our 


children and our communities, and we should be glad to approve and support 
the ideas of this statement. 


(Permission to print How Schools and Voluntary Agencies Can Work Together 
to Improve School Health Programs has been requested. Ed.) 


Story Time 


Beverly Fairfax Jewish Community Center 
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Frances S. Stiles 


ARIZONA Imogene J. Myrland, State Correspondent 
343 South Fourth Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


The College of Education of the University of Arizona will offer 
a Nursery-Kindergarten curriculum for the first time this fall under the 


direction of Dr. Genevieve Syverson. 


, ms Mary Frobisher is the new president of the Association of 
Childhood Education. She attended the recent ACEI Study Conference at Los 
Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2h, California 


The Association for Nursery Education of Southern California has 
revised its three year project, the Office of Consulting Service, initially 
supported by a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation, and has taken steps to 
make it an integral part of the permanent association under the division of 
Special Services. In keeping with the National (NANE) and State (CANE) the 
Southern Calif ornia Association name has been shortened to read SCANE. This 
association is continuing to maintain offices in the new California Teachers 
Association Building and has appointed Mrs. Rosalie Blau as Educational 
Director. 


The newly elected officers of SCANE are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Wilma Dahlquist; President-elect, Dr. Helen Christianson; Vice-President, 
Dr. Frances Stiles; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Agatha Cohee; Corresponding 


Secretary, Mrs. Betty Inman; Treasurer, Mr. Frank Ulz. 


At a recent Board meeting of SCANE, Dr. Elizabeth Woods and Miss 
Gertrude Stadtmueller received honorary memberships in the association. 


Election results from the May meeting of the San Fernando Valley 
Council of Co-operative Nursery Schools are as follows: President, Myrtle 
Dean; Vice-President, Claire Lobell; Secretary, Norma Gilbert; Treasurer, 
Beverly Cohen; Education, Shelley ae Delegates to State Council; Wilma 
Friedman, Betty Goldenring, Jean Zwick, a Brown; Publicity Chairmen, 
fois Whitman and Connie Krolick, Ways and Means Chairman, Betty Goldenring; 
School's Consultant, Marj Morris. 


Mrs. Polly McVickar, formeriy a staff member of the Consulting 
Service, is now on her way to Denmark with her three daughters to join her 
husband who is on sabbatical leave from the U.C.L.eA. Medical Center. Polly 
will be working with Danish nursery school teachers in art experiences with 
young children. 


Mrs. Rosalie Blau, Educational Director of SCANE and instructor, 
University of California Extension, Los Angeles, is Special Lecturer at a 
Pre-Elementary School Workshop held at the College of Education, Butler 
University, August 5-9. 
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Although three pioneers in the field of nursery education have 
retired from university and college service this June, they will continue 
to be active in our association and concerned with problems of early child- 
hood education. 


— Helen Christianson began teaching on the Vermont Avenue campus 
in 1923. er she went to the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association in San 
Francisco, and after that she went to Columbia University. While working 

for her doctorate there, she directed the nursery school at Manhattanville 
and experimented in music with young children under Satis Coleman at the 
Lincoln School. Her work in residence completed, she became State Supervisor 
of W.P.A. Nursery Schools in Pennsylvania, and then taught child psychology 
and nursery education at Connecticut State Teacher College. In 1937 she 
returned to UCLA as Supervisor of Early Childhood Education. 


During these past twenty years Dr. Christianson has organized new 
courses and contributed richly to her teachers in training. Her contribu- 
tions to the literature on early childhood have been significant, and she 
has served as a member of the Board of the National Association for Nursery 
Education and the Association for Childhood International. 


She has seen the pioneer movement for early childhood education, 
of which she has been so much a part, become an accepted fact. She has 
given her strength to the solution of problems, the removal of obstacles 
along the way. Behind her gentle spirit her dedication has been to educate 
every child as if he were her own. 


Miss Blanche Ludlum has been a supervisory nursery school teacher 
at UCLA since e Her experience has been varied. She has taught in the 
Long Beach public schools and later pioneered in the nursery education field 
at the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association in San Francisco. She organized 
and supervised a public school nursery-kindergarten department under the 
auspices of TVA at Norris, Tennessee. She supervised kindergarten children 
and student teachers at the demonstration school of Mississippi State 
College for Women, She has served on the Board of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, International, and has been active in the National and 
California Associations for Nursery Education. 


See Isabella a Associate Professor of Education, is retiring 
from San Diego State College. Miss Hammack has been active in nursery school 
education in Southern California. She organized the nursery school at the 
State College in 1938 and later developed the kindergarten. In 195, she 

was State Consultant to the Child Care Program. She served as President of 
the Southern California Association for Nursery Education. 


COLORADO Sadie Morrison, State Correspondent 
Neighborhood House Association 
1265 Mariposa Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Officers of the Denver Area Child Care Association for the coming 
year are: rma Ford, President; Carey Grant, Vice President; Joyce Posey 
Secretary; ferths Hacker, Treasurer. 
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FLORIDA Janet M. McCracken, State Correspondent 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


The Florida Association On Children Under Six, organized in Orlando 


in October, 1956, has as its officers for 1957: President, Drs John shank. 
Headmaster, Cathedral School, Orlando, Florida, and VicePresidents, e 


5 
Barbara Finck, St. Petersburg, Florida, Mrs. Sarah Thomas, Panama City, 
orida, and Mrs. Esta June Nicholl, Miami, Florida. 
The next convention of the Florida Association on Children Under 
Six will be held on August 18 and 19, 1957, in West Palm Beach, Florida. 
The theme of the convention will be "Children Our Concern". Group meetings 


will be held cn creative experiences, emotional development, and parent 
relations. 


Dade County's Committee for Better Programs for Children Under Six 
meets monthly in the Administration Building of the Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction in Miami. This committee has represented on it the Dade 
County School Board, the University of Miami's School ofEducation, church 
sponsored schools, schools sponsored by other recognized agencies, private 
and public kindergartens and day care centers, the District Welfare Board, 

Dade County P.T.A., the Welfare Planning Council and the Children's Commission. 
The committee has just completed a mailing list of some 00 child care 
centers in Dade County. 


KANSAS Thelma McClure, State Correspondent 
1912 N. Walnut 
Hitchinson, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association held its Fifth Annual Meeting at 
the Kansas State Teachers Association headquarters in Topeka on April 26 and 
27- The Topeka Preschool Association was hostess to the state meeting. 


On Friday evening members were entertained at a progressive open 
house which included visits to the Family Service Day Nursery and four nursery 
schools. 


The theme for this year's convention was "The Child Acts". The 
day's program was devoted to increasing understanding of children and learning 


more about providing ways to help the child to wholesome and creative devel- 


opment. Dr. Dorothy Fuller, child psychologist from Shawnee Guidance Center 
talked about "Communication Through Action", She cautioned that we should 


"listen to the silences" and gave many.examples of how little children express 
themselves in non-verbal communication. 


Mrs. Ethel ae and Miss Margaret Watkins represented the 
Wichita Branch with a discussion of ‘Outdoor Activities and Equipment", 
Mrs. Alice Penny and Miss Dorothy Lane of the staff of the Kansas University 
Nursery School prepared an SxhIBIt of Creative Activities for Preschool 
Children. The Kansas City Association presented a panel discussion of the use 
of books and dramatic play. The panel was composed of Miss Mary Scott, Mrs. 


Wilma Tucker, Mrs. Irene Loney, Mrs. ElDena Dimmitt and s. Virginia Yoakum. 
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oe Betty a of the Topeka Preschool Association demonstrated the use of 
ape recordings made in the nursery school as a means of studying progress. 


At the business meeting, Mrs. Louise Langford, State President, 
announced that the vote had carried to amend the constitution to allow the 
State Association to grant an honorary membership each year to a person who 
has shown interest in the association and has been helpful but who would not 
necessarily be a member of the association. The first Honorary State Member- 
ship in the Kansas Preschool Association was awarded to Miss Anna E. Sundwall, 
Regional Child Welfare Representative, Childrens! Bureau. ansas City 


Mrse Louise Langford was invited to act as chairman for the 
preschool section at the ACEI Drive In Workshop held at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, on June 10. Mrs. Marjorie Gibson, KPA member, talked on 
the procedure for setting up a ay School. Miss Thelma McClure was a 
roving consultant for the kindergarten and preschool groups. 


The Department of Continuing Education, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, in cooperation with the Division of Child Welfare Services, State 
Department of Social Welfare offered a course in the "Management and Opera- 
tion of Preschool Group Care Centers" in Wichita this spring. The class met 
for eight two-hour sessions and was attended by operators of day nurseries 
and nursery schools. 


The Committee on Family Relations and Child Development of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association has started a study of the use of television 
in Preschool Group Care Centers. Results of this study promise to be of 
interest to nursery school people, 


KENTUCKY Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Berea College Nursery School and the Douglass Boulevard Christian 
Church of Louisville cooperated with Dr. Helen Marshall of the School of Home 
Economics, University of Kentucky in a researcn project of preschool children's 
social use of languagee Dr. Opal Wolford, Berea, and Mrs. Virginia Chance, 
Louisville, arranged for observation and testing of children in their schools 
and assisted in scheduling parent interviews. The project will be described 
in the next issue of the Federal Government's “Research Relating to Children". 


Mrs. Dorothea Delph, Louisville, reports on. the highlights of the 
Eighth Annual Conference of the Southern Association on Children Under Six 
held in Berea, April 30, May 1 and 2. At the opening session Mrs. Virginia 
Chance, Louisville, the President of the Association, welcomed preschoo 
educators from fourteen states who assembled to discuss the year's conference 
theme "For Every Child anOpportunity to Grow and Grow". Dr. Ruth Dales of 
Florida spoke on "Tools for Learning" and representatives from various nursery 
school and kindergarten equipment companies shared ideas and displayed their 
tools for learning. Dr. James Hymes, Peabody College, in his address on 
"Understanding Our Children™ yy the "joyous living" in understanding 
and helping children live and work together. Dr. Elena Gall, Hunter College, 
addressed the group on "Values of Programs for Children Under Six", She 
reminded the conferees that social adjustment will continue to be a problem 
for many years unless we start to take care of it when children are young. 
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Dre Mary Alice Jones of Nashville spoke on "Values of Living". Dr. Jones 
stressed e importance of the child's religious concepts, but urged the 
group not to impose on children adult ideas of religion, and emphasized 
that too much too soon was as serious as too little too late. Dre. Dorothy 
oe Merrill-Palmer School, addressed the group at the closing session. 

er subject was “Across the Nation - Our Children" in which she helped the 
conferees understand the children in their groups through her knowledge and 
insight of the French children. 


At the closing session, the Association moved to work for the 
inclusion of kindergartens into the public school system of the South. The 
group also went on record to urge promotion of legislation for regulations 
and certification of nursery schools and day care centers. Mrs osephine 
Hoffer, Oklahoma Ae & Me College, was elected the 1957-58 President F the 
Association. 


The Louisville Conference on Children Under Six, which is affiliated 
with the Southern Association, held their Fifth Annual Seminar on March 29 
at the University of Louisville. "Living and Learning Together - Parent- 
Child-Teacher" was the theme of the Seminar. Mrs. Mary Carter and Mrse Bessie 
Keeling report an interesting and informative seminar with addresses, 
discussions, socio-drama, chalk talks, films and exhibits. Mr. Richard He 
was the key speaker for the seminar. Mrse Sonya Hopkins reviewed for the 
group the kindergarten situation in Louisv e and urged the group's support 
for the Board of Education in its efforts to get the kindergartens back. 


Mrs. Agnes Sawyer, Jr. and Mrs. Martha Jane Brunson, Louisville, 
are chairmen of a ure committee working with the State Department of 
Education in Frankfort in preparing a bulletin to be used by the preschool 
teachers in the state of Kentucky. . 


MARYLAND Katherine Whiteside Taylor, Guest Correspondent 
Supervisor of Parent Education 
Baltimore Public Schools 


Professor Edna Be McNaughton is leaving the University of Maryland 
after 37 years of devoted teaching. Professor McNaughton brought a self- 
less devotion to her work "doing the miraculous to achieve the impossible." 
She gave the first course offered by the University in Home Economics 
Education and Psychology; she served as State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education; she received a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fellowship for graduate 
work in Child Development at Columbia University, the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit and the University of Minnesota; she provided University of 
Maryland students an opportunity for observation and participation in 
nursery school environments; she started the first classes for teachers in 
parents cooperatives through the University College of Special and Continua- 
tion Studiese An outgrowth of this work was the establishment of the 
Patomac Federation of Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


Professor McNaughton has been a leader in both Parent and Childhood 
Education through the state. For many years she was Chairman of Parent 
Education for the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers. In recognition 
of her outstanding services to the community, Professor McNaughton was given 
a special citation by the University of Maryland Home Economics Alumni 
Association in 1955, and has been made a life member of the Maryland Congress 
of Parents and Teachers by the University of Maryland Childhood Parent 
Teacher Association. 


Professor McNaughton will be succeeded in the fall of 1957 by 
_ James = Hymes, — well known author and Professor at the George 
eabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 


MICHIGAN Helen Parks, State Correspondent 
State Nursery Education Consultant 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Lansing, Michigan 


The Annual May Conference of the Michigan Cooperative Nursery 
Group held at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, was attended by approximately 


hOO parents and teachers. Dr. Katherine Whiteside Taylor, who was the 

keynote speaker, chose as her topic, "Parent Sesserative: and the Future". 
The Michigan Council of Cooperative Nurseries has prepared a packet 

of materials entitled "Guideposts". It contains information for those start- 


ing cooperative nursery centers and sells for $1.00. For further information 
contact Mrs. Ruth Harsha, 40) Berkshire, Midland, Michigan. 


Wayne State University, Detroit, will present a series of Television 
Programs this fall on Nursery Education. Five of the programs will be planned 
for parents interested in cooperative nursery centers. 


It is with regret that the resignation of Miss Grace Graveline, 
Assistant Director of the Day Nursery Program and Extended School Services, 
Detroit Department of Public Welfare, is announced. Miss Graveline has had 
an active part in the growth and development of the nursery school program 
in the Detroit area for a number of years and is an outstanding leader in 
this field. She has worked at the local, state, regional and national level 
in furthering preschool education. Miss Graveline will be teaching in the 
Detroit Public Schools. We extend our best wishes to her and know that she 
will continue to work in the interest of all children, 


The State of Michigan Department of Social Welfare licensed during 
the year of 1956 an average of 24 nursery centers per month. Twenty-four 
centers have been licensed during the first six months of 1957 - an average 
of four per month. There are 235 licensed centers in the state. 


"Day Care Centers and Nursery School - Recommended Standards and 
Requirements for Licensing" recently revised, is now ready for distribution 
as well as the 1957 directory of nursery schools and day care centers. These 
may be obtained from: State of Michigan Department of Social Welfare, Lewis 
Cass Building, Lansing 13, Michigan. 


% % % 


NEW MEXICO _ John Julia McMahan, State Correspondent 
New Mexico State A&MA 
State College, New Mexico 


The Child Development Center opened in Santa Fe on February 1, 1957. 
This is a pilot program with emphasis on services for mentally retarded 
children of infent and preschool age who are being cared for in the home. 
There are follow-up services consisting of counseling with parents at the 
Center, home visits by members of the staff and local Public Health nurses. 
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The planning committee for the proposed "Christian Day Nursery" 
to be held in the El Calvario Methodist Church met June 20 and formulated 
committees. The purpose of the work of cooperating church women is to 
provide a partially self-supporting and partially subsidized day nursery 
which will give daily Christian training and physical care for children 
of mothers who need to work to support their children. The day nursery is 
to open this fall. 


OHIO Emily Williams, State Correspondent 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Hazel Beaufait, Consultant of the Day Nursery Association of 
Cleveland, is planning a fall orientation course for 1,000 mothers enrolled 
in hO cooperative nursery schools in the Cleveland area. The teacher and a 
mother delegate from each nursery will attend the course, and they in turn 
will teach the mothers in their individual cooperatives. Sessions in 
creative materials, music, literature, guidance and social adjustment are 
being planned. 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education has elected the 
following officers for 1957-58: President, Miss Lois Archers; Vice-President 
ss Joanne 


s n oborn; Corresponding Secretary, air; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Irene Palmer; Treasurer, Mrs. Martha Manring. 
The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland has accepted nine students 
and five auditors for the Junior Teacher Training course, starting June 17 
for a ten-week session. The program is now in its fourth year, and has 


proved highly successful in training efficient assistant teachers for the 
day nurseries. 


The N.A.N.E. Conference in Cleveland on May 2= was extremely 
successful and well attended, both by teachers from Cleveland and people 
from the seven states in the midwestern region. About 125 out of town 
people arrived and visited preschool centers on the first daye Some 00 
people attended speeches and seminar groups. There were 310 guests at the 


luncheon meeting at which Dr. ees Spock was the speaker. Next year's 
Conference will be held at Indianapolis. 


Dre ae Highberger's resignation from the University of Cincinnati 
becomes effective June 9 e She is going to Knoxville, Tennessee, as 
an Associate Professor of Child Development and Family Life at the University 
of Tennessee. She will be missed in Cincinnati but as president of N.A.N.E. 


she will be returning in October for the biennial conference which will be 
held October 9 = 12. 


Christine Cox, who is receiving her Phe De from Cornell in June 
1957 is joining the staff of the Child Development Department at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


Carol oe Instructor in the Child Development Department at 
the University o ncinnati is going to Columbia University, New York City, 


to complete the work for an Me Ae in the field of Child Psychology. 
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A Pre School Association of Metropolitan Columbus area was 
organized in March 1957. This organization is representative of all 
pre school interests in the Columbus area. Dr. Ruth Hoeflin is the first 
president. 


PENNSYLVANIA Anne Graham Nugent, State Correspondent 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia Association of Day Nurseries held its Annual 
Meeting on May 15th at the Downtown Children's Center (formerly the Downtown 
Hebrew Day Nursery). The Center was holding Open House to celebrate their 
forty-fifth anniversary. Miss Jessie Stanton was the speaker at the meeting. 


4 Gabrielle J. Faddis is joining the faculty of the Department 
of Early C ood and ementary Education at Temple University in September. 
Mrs. Faddis, who formerly was associated with: child care centers in New York 
City, has most recently been director of the nursery school at the Child Study 


Center of the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Her position as 
Director of the Nursery School will be filled by Mrs. Miriam Meehan. 


Going off to a small village, Chimalta, Mexico, as a member of an 
American Friends Service work project is Miss Margaret Rossmassler, Super- 
visor of the Nursery School of the Lighthouse Settlenent In Philadelphia. 
Peg says she will live in the village along with the other members of the 
group and participate in community work. Members of the work group are 
coming from all over the United States with a couple of representatives from 
France and England. The men may be involved in heavy labor such as road- 
building while the women will participate in less vigorous community work 
such as helping the local doctor carry out a program of inoculations and 
vaccinations, recreational and educational activities. The eight week period 


sounds as if it would be very different from being a nursery school teacher 
in Pennsylvania. 


UTAH Ruby Eames, State Correspondent 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 


est sborne and Mar e Osborne taught a classin Family 
Relations and a Workshop in Parent Education a ah State University the 
first session of summer school, 


The Weber College Nursery School at Ogden, Utah under the direction 
of Jean has instituted an interesting session of Nursery School, 
from three o'clockto five o'clock in the afternoon. The two year nursing 
program at the college needed facilities for their students to have experiences 
with well and normal children, and this late afternoon group makes available 
three nursery school sessions a day for student participation. 
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WASHINGTON Lola Be. Emerson, State Correspondent 
Day Care Specialist 
Department of Public Assistance 
Olympia, Washington 


"Exploring Science with Young Children” was the title given toa 
project undertaken by the Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education in 
conjunction with the Day Care Institute of the Northwest Regional Conference 
of the Child Welfare League of America held in Seattle in April. 


As the title suggests, this undertaking dealt with a very important 
but often neglected phase of our program, that of bringing science in its wide 
interpretation into the activities of pre-school children. Our aim was to 
i show how this could be done, not as a specialized activity, but rather as a 
i part of the general daily activities using the child's natural curiosity as 
our starting pointe We therefore ran it as a Workshop in one of our Day 
Nurseries, open from 9:00 to 3:00 on Saturday for people to come and go as 
they pleased. 


Each Nursery School and Day Nursery in Seattle was asked to choose 
an exhibit in keeping with their interests and be responsible for setting it 
up in an interesting manner and to have it as self-explanatory as possible. 
Duplications were avoided by having a meeting early in the planning stages. 

The results were very interesting and the displays were by no means impractical 
but showed keen perception and, in nearly all cases, very obvious child 
participation in the execution. Among the exhibit titles were: "The Sounds 

We Hear", "The Way Different Things Feel", "The Way Things Move", "The Way 
Things Grow", and "The Way We Cook Thing§". 


Two films were shown: "The Seashore" and "Seed Dispersal". Dr. 
John Alexander, Guide Naturalist at Woodland Park Zoo in Seattle was the 
guest speaker. He fave a very interesting talk on animals and how to present 
them to small children. He also gave many ideas as how to use the facilities 
of the Zoo to the utmost with pre-school children. 


HAWAII Carolyn Balsbaugh, Correspondent 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 1h, Te He 


from Plattsburgh State Teachers College, 
ttsburgh, New York w oin the University Preschool staff in September. 
s Chang was formerly on the staff of the Oak Lane Country Day School of 


ple University. At the University Preschool she will supervise student 
chers in one of the four-year-old groups. 


The Hawaii branch of the Association for Childhood Education again, 
for the fifth year, sponsored a summer lecture series. Guest speakers were 
visiting professors on the summer staff of the University of Hawaii. Monday 


evening, July 1, ot Robert Carlsen from the University of Texas spoke on 

the subject, "Maturity in Reading Begins in Early Childhood." Speaker for 
the second evening on July 8 was Dr. Glenn W. Shaw, recently retired as 
cultural attache, U. S. Embassy in Tokyo, Japan. His topic was "Children of 
Japan". Speaker for the last lecture on July 15 was Dr. Dugald Arbuckle from 


Boston University whose subject was entitled "The Teacher as a Counselor", 
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In May the local Association for Childhood Education branch was 
fortunate in having as its guest speaker for the annual luncheon meeting 
a Winifred oo eat President Emeritus of Wheelock College in Boston, 
ssachusetts. fe Bain attended the International Study Conference in Los 
Angeles and then came to Hawaii for a few weeks! vacation afterwards. While 
here she very graciously took time out of her own busy "tourist's schedule" 
to share with us some of the highlights of the Study Conference. It isn't 


often that an opportunity of this sort comes our way and we were delighted 
that this time it was possible to coincide our annual meeting with her visit. 


% % % 


Portable Observation Booth 


Inside of booth showing seating arrangement and Front view of 
portable observation b 
shelves. Note ventilator at top of booth. showing three sides and one-way nikon abeoen. 


Nursery School, School of Home Economics 
University of Delaware 
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Position: 


Job: 
Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 
Salary: 


For Inforination 
contacts: 
Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Head Nursery. School Teacher 


To supervise four assistants and plan program ina state ame 
licensed nursery school with a capacity for 7 children. a 
A professional caseworker is also attached to the school. 


A Be. Ae degree in Education from an accredited school, 
preferably teaching experience in a nursery school or 
kindergarten. 


$3,600. 


William J. Dees 

Family Service of Racine 
920 Wilson Street 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Minimum: 


Director of the South Side Community Day Care Center, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


The South Side Community Day Care Center is a United Fund 
agency, to be opened for the first time in September, 1957. 
16 to 20 preschool children from homes where the mothers 
must work will be enrolled. The director will be assisted 
by one person serving in the capacity of cook, housekeeper, 
and aide in the program. In addition, volunteer workers 
will be used as they are available. 


Bachelor's Degree in Pre-school or Kindergarten Education. 
$4,000.00 per year, with one month's vacation. 
Mrs. Robert J. Vyverberg 
1007 Ravinia Road 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Teacher-director for a cooperative nursery school, 
Danbury, Conn. 


The nursery school operates with the regular school schedules, 
from 9 to 12, five days a week, for a total of 16 children. 
There will be an assistant to help and the possible parti- 
cipation of parents when needed. 


Would prefer an experienced person, but will accept a 
qualified person without experience. 


Salary will be discussed upon application. 
Mrs. Re. Ve. Baldelli 


E, 1, Meadow Lane 
Bethel, Conn. 
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Position: Nursery School Director 
Julia Ann Singer Day Nursery 
Los Angeles, California 


Job: To be responsible for all aspects of the program and 
activities of the all day nursery school for fifty 
children; includes administration, educational program, 
supervision of a staff of five teachers, a part time 
social worker, and maintenance staff. 


Qualifications: College training and degree in child development and 
nursery education plus experience as a nursery teacher 
and director. 


a Salary: $476 - $525 per month with annual increases; Retirement 
ae system; Health insurance; Sick leave; and vacation. 


For Information Mrs. Morse J. Shapiro 

Contact: Chairman of the Personnel Committee 
87k Birchwood Drive 
Los Angeles 2h, California 


JOURNAL STAFF AND EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


a 
Sal Docia Zavitkovsky, Editor Mary Alice Mallum, Associate Editor 
oF 1723 hth Street 1723 lth Street 
Santa Monica, California Santa Monica, California 
Rosalie Blau Polly McVickar 
1253 South Orange Grove 22139 Carbon Mesa Road 
Los Angeles 19, California Malibu, California 
Abigail Eliot Katherine Read 
8h. Main Street School of Home Economics 
Concord, Massachusetts Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Theresa S. Mahler Frances S. Stiles 
Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 1723 Glendon Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California Los Angeles 2h, California 


Elizabeth Woods 
1733 Malcolm Avenue 
West Los Angeles, California 
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